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Mr. Speaker, 


I Have not yet heard an anſwer, to any one of 
the objections, which have been made to this tax. 


The firſt objection made to this tax, was, that 
it was unequal, and therefore unjuſt. It is un- 
equal in the manner in which it affects the differ- 
ent claſſes of ſociety ; it is alſo unequal in the 
manner in which it affects different individuals 
in the ſame claſs. The man of 1, O00l a year, 


will pay one tenth, while the man of 10,000. 


a year will frequently pay only one twentieth of 
his income. This incquality becomes greater in 
proportion as the difference of income is in- 
creaſed. Compare the ſituation of the man of 
500l. a year, and that of the man of 20,0001. a 
year, you will find that the man of 5001. a year 
will frequently pay one ſeventh, (except he re- 
lieves himſelf by ſwearing off,) while the man 
of 20,0001. a year, wilt pay no more than one 
twenty-fifth. Now, Sir, this inequality 1s the 
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very reverſe of what it ought to be; a tax of 
2, 000l. on a man of 20,000l. a year, is more 
eaſily ſupported, than a tax of 50l. on a man of 
500l a year. The man of 20,0001. a year, can 
frequently provide for the payment, by increaſed 
economy in his expenditure ; and if he is even 
obliged to diminiſh his expences, he only debars 
himſelf of luxuries; while the inan of 5001. a 
year, can meet the dithculty, only by denying 
himſelf the comforts, and perhaps, abridging his 
family of the neceſſaries of life. 


This tax is alſo unequal in the manner in 
which it affects different individuals of the ſame 
claſs. If a tax is to be impoſed on income, 
it muſt be on the idea, that income is the evi- 
dence of property. Let two men draw each 
11,0001. a year, one from the long annuities, the 
other from the ſhort annuities ; their incomes 
will be the ſame; and if they are obliged to 
reheve themſelves by ſwearing to their reſpec- 
tive incomes, each will pay 100l. yet they have 
manifeſtly different portions of property ; the 
annuity of one being worth twelve years pur- 
chaſe, while the annuity of the other is only 
worth fix years purchaſe ; but equal burthens on 
unequal portions of property is unjuſt. There 
is the ſame injuſtice if the income is drawn from 
land, and one receives his income from land of 
which he is the proprietor in fee-fimple and the 
other 
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other from land of which he is tenant for life. 
It is in like manner unjuſt, if one draws his in- 
come wholly from property, the other partly 
from property, partly from ſkill and induſtry. 
To this objection of inequality, I have heard 
but one anſwer attempted, viz. that taxes on 
conſumption and property are alſo unequal. 


Sir, the aſſertion is not true. Taxes on con- 
ſumption are not unequal. Suppoſe three half— 
pence a pot 1s laid on porter : eighteen-pence on 
a bottle of port wine, and three ſhillings on a 
bottle of claret. It is true that every individual 
does not conſume each of theſe articles in the 
ſame proportion ; but, whoever does conſume 
them, pays an equal tax. The tax on land does 
affect different individuals unequally. In the city 
of London a man pays four ſhillings in the 
pound, out of the rent for which he lets his 
houſe ; while, in Northumberland, he pays but 
fourpence ; this is unequal, and therefore un- 
juſt ; and this manifeſt injuſtice has been one of 
the reaſons which have induced the nation to 
prefer taxes on conſumption, to an extenſion of 
the tax on landed property. This inequality in 
the land tax, is occaſioned by the aſſeſsment un- 
der which the land tax is collected, having been 
made in the middle of the laſt century, while 
the country was under the authority of the long 
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parliament *. At that time, the northern coun- 
ties were thinly peopled, and ill- cultivated; nor 
were the mines, which have ſince poured ſuch 
abundance of wealth into thoſe counties, at 
that time diſcovered. They had, for many cen- 
turies, been a ſort of debatable land, between 
England and Scotland, always liable to the in— 
curſions of the Scots; and though this circum- 
ſtance had been in ſome meaſure altered after 
the acceſhon of James the 1ſt. to the throne of 
England, yet there had not been time for thoſe 
counties to reach the ſame degree of proſperity, 
as had been attained to in the South. But if 
there is any weight in this anſwer, it amounts to 
this; viz. that it is not neceſſary to attend to 
equality in taxation; and that it is no objection 
to a tax, that it will affect different claſſes of 
ſociety, and different individuals in the ſame 


claſs unequally. Is it poſſible that any man can 
mean to contend for this ? 


The next objection which has been taken, 1s, 
that by compelling the higher ordersof the middle 
claſs to leſſen their expences the employment of 
the artizan, will be deſtroyed ; and the revenue 
diminiſhed by the taxes on conſumption being 
rendered leſs produthive. Io this, ſome anſwer 


*The Parliament, in the reign of king William, adopted 


{with very little alteration) the aſſeſſment which had been uſed by 
the Long Parliament. 


has 
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has been attempted; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ſays, that he has relieved the lower 
orders, by diminiſhing the direct tax on them. 
As far as the relief granted to the lower orders 
will occaſion leſs money to be raiſed, I acknow- 
ledge the modification to be beneficial ; it is pro 
tanto, an abandonment of the bill, but as far as 
an additional burthen 1s laid on the higher orders 


of the middle claſs, I think the modification not 
beneficial. 


The miſchief ariſing from this tax is, that the 
direct preſſure on the higher orders of the middle 
claſs, will ocgaſion an indirect preſſure on the 
lower orders; viz. by diminiſhing their employ- 
ment ; now this miſchief is increaſed by increaſ- 
ing the direct preſſure on the higher orders of the 
middle claſs. I deny, therefore, that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has ſpared the lower orders; 
he deſtroys the life of the poor man, when he 
takes away the employment by which he lives. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſays, that 
the money will not be hoarded ; that it will be 
expended, and afford employment ; it 1s true, it 
will be expended, and afford employment ; but 
to whom ?—to ſoldiers and ſailors. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer tells the artizan, You 
have hitherto been entitled from the uſage, and 
cuſtoms, and habits of ſociety, to expect employ- 
ment, but you cannot now have it; the money 

which 
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which ufed to feed you, muſt now feed others; 
you muſt ſeek other employments, or emigrate, 
or go to the pariſh. Is there not a degree of in- 
humanity in this language ? But the revenue will 
not ſuffer. —Y es, Sir; it will ſuffer. The ſame 
money ſpent by ſoldiers and failors will not yield 
the ſame revenue from the conſumption of tax- 
able commoditities, as it would if ſpent by* ar- 
tizans. | a 


The next objection which has been taken is, 
that if income is to be made the ſtandard of taxa- 
tion, you muſt conſent to the means neceſſary for 
inveſtigating income. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has reſorted to the aſſeſſed taxes as the 
criterion of income; but he has acknowledged 
that this is an incorrect criterion. He has, there- 
fore, aſſiſted this criterion by the declaration of the 
party on oath, where the amount of the ſum de- 
manded, under the preſent bill, exceeds one 
tenth of his income. The firſt objection to this 
aſſiſtant criterion is, that though it may relieve the 
man of the middle claſs, if aſſeſſed beyond one 
tenth, yet it will not compel the great land-pro- 
prietor, if taxed leſs than one tenth, to pay more. 
But if this declaration on oath is to be reſorted to, 
mark the conſequences. - If a man ſwears falſely, 
is he puniſhable or not puniſhable? Take it either 
way; ſay that he is puniſhable ; but puniſhment 
muſt be preceded by convictjon ; conviction by 

| | trial ; 
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trial; trial muſt involve enquiry and inveſtigation. 
Are you prepared to ſubject every man to this 
inveſtigation into his moſt ſecret concerns? Vet 
this muſt be the caſe if he is indicted for having 
given a falſe account of his income. That a man 
ſhould be. ſubjefted to ſuch a diſcloſure of his 
moſt ſecret concerns, in my opinion, is not con- 
ſiſtent, either with the principles of a commer- 
cial nation, or with thoſe of civil liberty, or even 
with domeſtic happineſs. By whom may the 
proſecution be preferred? By any man, or only 
by the Attorney General? If any man may in- 
ſtitute the proſecution, every man who ventures to 
take this oath, is at the mercy of his enemy ; for 
if indicted for perjury, though acquitted, his cha- 
racter will be ſtained. Is the Attorney Gene- 
ral alone to proſecute ? Whom will the miniſter 
find to hold the office of Attorney General? If 
you ſay, that the man who ſwears falſely is not 
puniſhable, to what a ſituation is the country re- 
duced, when you acknowledge that the only 
means by which the revenue can be collected, 
is the oath of. the party ; but that if he ſwears 
falſely, he is not to be puniſhed.—But it has 
been ſaid, © This meaſure will intimidate our 
enemies; - What is there in this meaſure 
which can intimidate our enemies? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ſtates, that the fund- 
ing ſyſtem has been carried to its utmoſt ex- 
tent; that the augmentation of taxes on con- 
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ſumption is not expedient; that recourſe muſt be 
had to a new mode of taxation; viz. by making 
income the ſtandard of taxation, that it is true, 
that he has not yet diſcovered any correct crite- 
rion for inveſtigating income; that he admits the 
criterion propoſed; viz. the aſſeſſed taxes to be 
in many caſes unequal, and therefore unjuſt; 
that it will deſtroy the employment of the ar— 
tizan, that it will diminiſh the preſent revenue 
ariſing from taxes on conſumption; and by ſo 
doing, weaken the ſecurity of the ſtock-hotder, 
whoſe dividends are to be paid out of this re- 
venue, and laſtly, that it muſt be aſſiſted by 
the eſtabliſhment of an inquilitorial tribunal, in- 
conſiſtent with civil liberty and private happineſs. 
Is this the picture which will terrify our ene— 
mies ? 


But ſupply is neceſſary. Be it ſo; but not by 
theſe means. If ſupply is neceſſary, is it not the 
duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pro- 
poſe ſuch means of raiſing it as are conſiſtent with 
juſtice, with the happineſs of the ſubjeEt, and the 
proſperity of the nation? Is it ſufficient for him to 
ſay, I want money ; therefore it muſt be had by 
any means, however unjuſt, or however injurious 
to the ſtate? Yet this is the mode of reaſoning, 
adopted by the greater part of the partizans of 
the Miniſter. Supply may be neceſſary, but there 
may be better means of raiſing it, than that pro- 
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poſed by this bill. I think a loan, with taxes im- 
poſed for the payment of the intereſt of that loan, 
would be a better mode. The queſtion for our 
preſent conſideration is not, whether it would 
have been better for this country, never to have 
adopted the funding ſyſtem; but whether it is for 
the benefit of the country, at the preſent moment, 
to abandon it. The funding ſyſtem has produced 
much evil and ſome good. It has given birth to 
all our political wars; (a dreadful] ſcourge !) I think 
it would have been better for this country, if it 
had never been adopted. But it does not follow 
that it ought, now to be abandoned. Nine parts 
in ten of our revenue are, at this time, received 
from taxes on conſumption. Adopt the mode 
propoſed, of a requiſition on income, and the taxes 
on conſumption Will infallibly-become leſs pro- 
ductive. It will be idle to augment the taxes on 
conſumption, when thoſe already eſtabliſhed are 
annually decreaſing in their produce. When 
you have once eſtabliſhed the propoſed mode of 
taxation, you muſt perſevere in it. 


This year you demand a contribution of a 
tenth of the income ; next year you will demand 
another tenth, and in proportion as you increaſe 
the requiſition, the taxes on conſumption will be 
leſs productive. You will raiſe five millions by 
this bill. Beit ſo; but you will not add five mil- 
lions to your revenue; for you will have deſtroyed 

a portion 
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a portion of your preſent revenue, by diminiſhing 
the produce of the preſent taxes. I ſaid, on a 
former night, that this was a new mode of taxa- 
tion; and, I believe, I was right. The poll-tax 
was not a tax on income, but on rank and de- 
gree. It was an unjuſt tax, becauſe it ailumed 
as a principle, that all men of equal degrees had 
equal fortunes, and could therefore afford to pay 
the ſame tax. The principle was falſe, and the 
concluſion, therefore was unjuſt. But we have 
for many years wiſely abandoned the idea of raiſing 
money by poll-taxes ; and, I preſume the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer cannot inean to recom- 
mend his preſent plan by ſuggeſting that it bears 
a reſemblance to a poll-tax. But if you cannot 
borrow, what muſt be done? Sir, you can bor- 
row, if you can augment your revenue by addi- 
tional permanent taxes on conſumption ; and if 
you cannot augment your revenue by this mode, 
you will not augment it by a requiſition. Our an- 
ceſtors impoſed taxes on property; their more ſa- 
gacious deſcendants preferred taxes on conſump- 
tion.—-Why? becauſe they have found them more 
productive. There are many advantages attending 
this mode of taxation. In the firſtplace, every indi- 
vidual in ſome meaſure impoſes the tax on himſelf, 
and ſuits it to his own ability. If a tax of one ſhil- 
ling a bottle is impoſed on Port Wine, very man 
has his choice to uſe it, or to abſtain from it, and 


he determines, according to his ability, to pay. 
| | 'There 
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There is another advantage; this mode of taxa- 
tion acts as a ſtimulant to induſtry : every man be- 
comes more induſtrious, that he may furniſh him- 
ſelf with the means of meeting the inereaſ- 
ed price of the commodity he wiſhes to pur- 
chaſe. But, it is ſaid, it will be highly injurious 
to the nation, to ſell 100]. 3 per cent. ſtock, for 
451. I admit it.—Our being obliged to procure 
money on theſe diſadvantageous terms, 1s moſt 
ſincerely to be lamented. But it is the conſe- 
quence of the folly, the incapacity, and the pro- 
fufion of the Chancellor of the Exchequor. He 
appears not to have known, that there are certain 
limits to the ſupply of money, as well as to that 
of every other commodity. And that if you de- 
mand more of - any commodity than the market 


can conveniently furniſh, it neceffarily riſes in 
Price. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequor has created 
half our national debt ſince the commencement 
of this war. In the laſt year he added 2,629,0001. 
to the dividends, payable by the public. If the 
principal had been all borrowed in a 3 per cent. 
ſtock, it would have amounted to 87,500, 000l. 
3 per cents. Can we wonder that the money 
market is drained? and that no money is to be 
obtained but on exorbitant terms? But the Mini— 
ſter had ſo little conceived, it poſſible, that the 
money-market could ever be exhauſted, that he 

offered 
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offered the uſe of our market to the Emperor; 
and ſuffered him to make a loan of fix millions, 
the intereſt of which we ſhall have the ſatisfaction 


to pay. 


If you aſk, why the nation muſt give this enor- 
mous price for money? the anſwer is obvious. 
. Becauſe the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been boundleſsly profuſe ; becauſe to enable him 
to ſupport his profuſion, he has borrowed more, 
than the money market could conveniently ſup- 
ply ; and becauſe a confiding majority permitted 
him to make whatever loans he pleaſed. 


Sir, the difficulty of making a loan, ariſes from 
the paſt profuſion of the Miniſter. What is the 
remedy he now propoſes? why truly, that hav- 
ing exhauſted our credit, we ſhould take money 
by requiſition, A method which will infallibly 
deſtroy our revenue, throw our people out of 
employ, and leave us in a worſe plight than we 
are at preſent. Whatever the inconvenience may 
be, we muſt continue the funding ſyſtem, and en- 
deavour to augment our revenue by additional 
permanent taxes on conſumption. This will 
be leſs injurious than the requiſition now propoſed. 


Another doubt which preſents itſelf 1s, whe- 
ther this money can be raiſed? 1 acknow- 
ledge this objection to be conſiderably diminiſhed 
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by the modifications which the bill has under- 
gone in the committee. 


It will be more eaſy to raiſe five millions than 
ſeven millions; the money alſo will be more 
eaſily collected from the direct preſſure on the 
lower orders being lightened. - Vet inſtances 
may be pointed out, where the payment will be 
extremely oppreſſive. Put the caſe of a cler- 
gyman deriving his income from corn-tythes ; 
that he dies in the end of June before the corn 
is reaped ;—he has lived nine months of the 
year, perhaps, contracting debts for his ſubſiſt- 
ence, and relying that the money which he ex- 
pects to receive at Michaelmas will diſcharge all 
his expences for the preceding year; by his death, 
his life-hold intereſt is determined; his exeecutors 
are entitled to no part of the corn tythes for the 
year, in which he died; his family find themſelves 
bereft of that income which maintained them: 
loaded with debt for nine months ſubſiſtence; 
called on, perhaps, for a ſum of money for di- 
lapidations, and an additional demand for one 
year's contribution under the preſent bill. Is it 
not poſſible that in this cafe the contribution 
may not be obtained? Other caſes might be put 
of equal hardſhip. But ſuppoſe the general 
voice of the people to be againſt the meaſure? 
What difficulties muſt occur if you enforce it? 


* 
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if you then find it neceſſary to abandon the ex- 
periment? But is the ſupply neceſſary? I have 
doubts on that queſtion. Is the continuance of 
the war neceſſary? I doubt it. I cannot ſay that 
the continuance of the war is neceſlary, except 1 
ſee that ſincere endeavours have been! in vain em- 
ployed to obtain peace. 


| 
' 
| . And in what a ſituation do you place the country 


I do not think that fincere endeavours have 
been employed by his Majeſty's Miniſters to ob- 
tain peace. There is one circumſtance in the 
papers on the table, which muſt ſtrike every one; 
viz. That after the French DireQory had inti- 
mated that the choice of Lord Malmeſbury was | 
not acceptable to them, yet our miniſters perſe- 
vered in that choice. I have been aſſured, by 
thoſe who are converſant in diplomatic ſubjedcts, 
that this is a conduct unexampled in diplomatic 
hiſtory. 


But other circumſtances lead me to doubt the 
ſincerity of his Majeſty's Miniſters : ſome of them 
never can have been ſincere, except they have 
abandoned thoſe principles, which firſt induced 
them to involve us in the war. I do not 
believe they have abandoned thoſe principles. 
I recollect the language of the Secretary at War, 
on a former night; viz. That if peace brought 8 
reform, 
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reform, that reform he ſhould conſider as à re- 
volution. As a loyal ſubject, the right honour- 
able ſecretary cannot wiſh a revolution; and if 
he thinks reform ſynonimous with revolution, he 
cannot wiſh for that peace, which he, and all 
men, ſee muſt neceſſarily produce reform. Some 
of thoſe who are now in his Majeſty's cabinet, 
have involved this country in war, not from a 
dread of the power of France, but from jealouſy 
of the Commons of England. They fear that 
the Commons of England may be influenced by 
the example of France to claim their rights. To 
claim, That no Peer ſhould interfere in the elec- 
tion of a member of the Houſe of Commons; 
that every member in this houſe ſhould fit by 
the election of a body of the commonalty ; and 
that this houſe ſhould become, what the law 
has directed it to be; viz. The virtual repreſen- 
tative of all the Commons of England. This is 
a ground of terror to Peers, proprietors of bo- 
roughs. And there are ſome among his Majeſty's 
Miniſters who are infected with this fear. 


The Speaker called Mr. Nicholls to order, he 
ſaid, he had not interrupted the honourable gen- 
tleman, while his argument went to ſhew that 
the preſent bill was improper or unneceſſary. 
The latter part of his ſpeech had certainly no 
reference to that point. 
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Mr. Nicholls. Sir, I bow with reverence to 
your authority; but I hope I may be permitted 
to obſerve, that in conſidering a tax bill, it has 
been uſual to allow great latitudeof diſcuſſion. In 
this caſe our conſtituents cannot themſelves apply 
directly by petition to this houſe. Their intereſts 
can only be protected by the exertions of their 
repreſentatives. This was the line of argument 
I was endeayouring to follow ;—I oppoſe the 
tax, becauſe not neceſſary; I think the tax not 
neceſſary, becauſe I think the continuance of the 
war not neceſſary ; I think the continuance of 
the war not neceſſary, becauſe ſincere endea- 
vours have never yet been in vain employed to 
obtain peace. Why do I fay that ſincere en- 
deavours have never yet been in vain employed 
to obtain peace ? Becauſe ſome among his Ma- 


N 
[ 
; jeſty's Miniſters, never can have employed ſin- 
bl 


cere endeavours to obtain peace, except they 
have relinquiſhed thoſe principles on which they 
involved us in the war ; and if I may argue from 
the language of the Secretary at War, on a 
former night, when this Bill was under conſidera- 
tion, they have not abandoned thoſe principles. 


The Speaker, The honourable gentleman has 

a right to arraign the conduct of Miniſters. I 
ſhould not have called him to order, if he had 
confined his line of argument to that point. 
| (Here 


is 
(Here ſeveral members called out, Go on, go 
on; the Speaker /aid you are in order.) 


Mr. Nicholls, Sir, I have, on a former night, 
aſſerted, that Peers interfere in the election 
of members of this houſe; I have declared 
my opinion that ſuch interference is a viola- 
tion of the law; and I have expreſſed my 
wiſhes that ſuch interference might be prevented 
in future. What anſwer have I received from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? he does not 
deny my aſſertion of fact; he does not deny 
my poſition of law ; but he ſays, If you wiſh 
to prevent Peers from interfering in the election 
of members of the Houſe of Commons, it fol- 
lows as a conſequence, that you are ready to 
join the French when they invade this country. 
This is his logic. The Right Honourable Se- 
cretary at War argues more fairly; he admits 
my aſſertion of fact, but he denys my poſition of 
law ; he ſays, the country is to be governed by 
a Houſe of Commons, any number of whoſe 
members may hold their ſeats by the nomination 
of Peers ; and that this is the law of the land. 


The Speaker again called to order; he faid 
that this had no reference to the queſtion, which 
was, whether the bill ſhould be read a third 


time. 


My. 
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Mr Nicholls. Sir, in ſubmiſſion to your au- 
thority, I ſhall deſiſt from this line of argument, 
Sir, there is another ground on which as a mem- 
ber of this houſe, I feel it to he my duty to he- 
ſitate, before I aſſent to the propoſed tax, viz. a 
doubt, whether even ſuppoſing the continuance 
of the war to be neceſſary, and that we muſt 
now contend for our exiſtence, whether even in 
that caſe it is expedient to truſt the money to the 
diſpoſal of the preſent Miniſter. And whether it 
is not our duty to ſuſpend the vote of the ſupply, 
and addreſs his Majeſty to remove his Miniſters. 
Sir, every event of this war has convinced 


me, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a 


man of no abilities, (here a laugh from the Mi- 
21/terial benches.) I will explain what I mean: 


J mean that he has no abilities to benefit his 


country. I have no wiſh to do injuſtice to the 
reputation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
] acknowledge his talents as a debater in this 
houſe, that he poſſeſſes ſarcaſm, ſneer, irony, 
wit ; aboye all, he poſſeſſes the happy talent of 
multiplying and ſtringing together his words, in 
ſuch a manner that it is hardly poſlible to affix 
a preciſe meaning to his language. To this he 
joins a moſt ſucceſsful knack of miſrepreſent- 
ing the arguments of his adverſaries. I ac- 
knowledge that he has much dexterity in 
cheering the band of prætorians who fit round 
him, and who are ready to laugh whenever he 

ever 
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gives the ſignal by a ſmile, in one word, I acknow- 
ledge that he is marimus as a political gladiator in 
this arena, while he is minimus as a Stateſman. 


If all which is required from a Miniſter, is the 
faculty of amuſing this Houſe by his ſpeeches, I 
acknowledge his talents. But I recollect the ex- 
preſſion of an Athenian ſtateſman, Themiſtocles, 
he ſaid, he could not play on a fiddle, but 
he could make a little city a great ſtate. The 
language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
muſt be the reverſe of this; he can play on his 
fiddle, and amuſe his confiding majority in this 
Houſe ; but he has reduced a great empire to be 
a little ſtate. You judge of a painter, of a ſta- 
tuary, of an architect, by their reſpective works. 
J have read of an architect, who deſired to be 
buried in a church which he had himſelf erected, 
with this epitaph, S gueris monumentum Cir- 
cumſpice. Would the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer, wiſh his character as a ſtateſman to be de- 
cided by this teſt? Is he an able war-miniſter? Is 
he a ſkilful financier? Is he a ſucceſsful nego- 
ciator? Has he any one quality which conſtitutes 
the great ſtateſman? His friends acknowledge 
that he is not an able war-miniſter ; and how can 
they avoid making this acknowledgment ? Begin- 
ning the war with all the powers of Europe on 
his ſide, he has ſo conducted it, that every ally 
has either abandoned us, or been ſubdued ; while 

France 
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France has been exalted to a power almoſt be- 
yond the dreams of ambition. View him as a 
financier ;—the funding ſyſtem exhauſted by his 
folly in ſuppoſing that there were no limits to 
the ſupply which the money-market could af- 
ford; a paper-money eſtabliſhed, taxes on con- 
ſumption no longer practicable, while recourſe is 
to be had to a requiſition on income, though he 
himſelf acknowledges, that this requiſition will 
be unequal, and therefore unjuſt ; that it will de- 
ſtroy the employment of the artizan, diminiſh the 
preſent revenue, and, by ſo doing, weaken the 
ſecurity of the ſtockholder. That he has, as yet, 
diſcovered no criterion for aſcertaining income; 
and that he is under the neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to the eſtabliſhment of an inquiſitiorial tri- 
bunal, inconſiſtent with the principles of civil 
liberty, repugnant to every maxim of a commer- 
cial nation, and deſtructive of all private happi- 


neſs. 


What is he as a negociator? He tells you 
himſelf that he has three times attempted to make 
peace ; always he ſays ſincerely, but always unſuc- 
ceſsfully, View him as a ſtateſman ; begin your 
examination of his conduct with the commence- 
ment of the French' revolution, in the autumn 
1789, when the King was carried priſoner to 
Paris. Sir, a great ſtateſman would have ſeen, 


that this was a moment of no little conſequence 
e c to 
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to England. He would have ſeen, that the 
French government was in a ſtate of diſſolution; 
incapable of reſiſting any pacific plans of the Bri- 
tiſh Miniſter; and that he had it in his power to 
carry into effect many meaſures beneficial to his 
country. What was the condudt of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer? His firſt meaſure was a 
fooliſh diſpute with Spain ; iE conducted, and 
diſgracefully terminated. He wanted the wiſ- 
dom to ſee, that this was the happy moment 
when Great Britain might have re-eſtabliſhed her 
antient connection with Spain, which had been 
interrupted by the acceſſion of a Prince of the 
Houſe of Bourbon to the throne of Spain. The 
alliance between France and Spain had been the 
alliance of the reigning families, not of the two 
nations ; it would have been eaſy for him to have 
pointed out to the court of Spain, that the Bour- 
bons being dethroned in France, it was now for 
the intereſt of Spain to look to Great Britain, and 
to renew its ancient, natural, and national alli- 
ance with this country. 


In the year following, another fooliſh conteſt 
with Ruſſia. In 1792, Auſtria and Pruſſia invaded 
France; he neither aſſiſted the invaders, nor conci- 
liated the confidence of France. In 1793, he en- 
gaged in the war; and how has he conducted 
it? one of his great political meaſures was the 
attempt to ſtarve France; a meaſure which any 

man 
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man of the ſmalleſt reflection, muſt ſee would 
neceſſarily produce a famine in this country. 
If France was diſtreſſed for corn, and this coun- 
try abounded, it was obvious that France would 
draw grain from this country by the aſſiſtance of 
the ſmuggler. While on the other hand, if both 
countries wanted corn, England would find 
France her competitor in every market where 
ſhe might otherwiſe have hoped for ſupply. 


But I will reſt my opinion of him as as a ſtateſ- 
man on his conduct in the late negociation : I 
mean after the 4th. of September, after his paltry 
intrigue to overturn the French government had 
failed. He knew that Auſtria would make a 
ſeparate peace, if this country determined to 
continue the war; he knew that in conſequence 
of that peace, France would eſtabliſh her aſ- 
cendancy in Italy, and the Mediterranean fea ; 
amd let it be remembered Sir, that this expreſſion 
the Mediterranean ſea, is of an import very dit- 
ferent now, from what it was antecedent to the 
peace between France and Auſtria. All the 
Eaſtern part of the Mediterranean ſea is now 
open to France; and the Grand Seignior is as 
much dependent on France for protection, as 
the Nabob of Oude is on the Engliſh govern- 
ment. He knew that from the moment peace 
was concluded between France and Auſtria, 
Portugal and Germany, as well as Spain and 

Holland, 


Holland, would ſtand in awe of the power of 
France. He knew the ſituation of Ireland; he 
knew that he had exhauſted the funding ſyſ- 
tem; that he had been obliged to have recourſe 
to that perilous meaſure, paper money ; that he 
could no longer lay taxes on confumption, and 
that he muſt have recourſe to this new mode, 
of a requiſition on income ; yet knowing all this, 
he wanted the political wiſdom to ſee that this 
country ought to make peace in conjunction 
with Auſtria. That if this country was the laſt 


to relinquiſh the war, it would make peace on 
the moſt diſadvantageous terms; and he de 
termined to expoſe this country to all the hazards 
conſequent on the continuance of the war, in 
hopes of retaining Trinidad, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Trincomale. 


Sir, it has been ſaid by an honourable Alder- 
man on a former night, that though the bill is 
odious, yet thoſe he converſes with, fear nothing 
ſo much as the removal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is very poſſible that this is true. 
Thoſe who profit by the waſteful expenditure of 
public money, can never find a Miniſter more 
ſuited to their wiſhes. But can any man ſay, 
that he confidés in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer from a review of his conduct ? Sir, 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
firft advanced to power, it is not ſurpriſing that 

he 


ty 


he was view'd with partiality; we remembered 
his father's virtues, his talents, his ſervices ; we 
eaſily believe what we wiſh, and we were willing 
to believe that the country would derive much be- 
nefit from the ſon's adminiſtration. We had ob- 
ſerved, that in the father, the talents of the ſtateſ- 
man had been accompanied by the powers of elo- 
quence ; we admired the fluency with which the 
ſon addreſſed this houſe, and from his reſem- 
blance to his father in this faculty, we preſumed 
that he reſembled him in all the qualities of a 
Stateſman. Sir, caſual obſervers did not remark 
the difference between the father's , eloquence 
and the ſon's. In the father, political wiſdom 
was the ground-work ; eloquence the reſult ; 
he ſpoke forcibly, becauſe he had reflected 
deeply. In the ſon, the knack of talking is 
the ground-work ; and he never has acquired 
political wiſdom. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer affords a 
{triking proof of the ſoundneſs of an opinion de- 
Uvered by one who joined the qualities of the 
ſtateſman to thoſe of the orator, Ac me quidem 
diu cogitantem, ratio ipſa in hanc potiſſimum 
ſententiam ducit ; ut exiſtimem, ſapientiam ſine 
eloquentia parum prodeſſe civitaſſtibus : eloquen- 
tiam vero ſine ſapientia, nimium obeſſe plerum- 
que, prodeſſe nunquam. Quare ſi quis, omiſſis 
ſtudiis rationis et officii, conſumit omnem operam 

in 
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in exercitatione dicendimutilie ſibi, patriæ per- 
nicioſus civis alitur *. 


Sir, we have inſtances that whole nations have 
been miſtaken in the expectations they had form- 
ed of a ſtateſman; it is but a few years ago, that 
M. Neckar was conſidered as the tutelary angel 
of France; there is now but one opinion of him; 
viz, That he was a weak man, in whole charact- 
er vanity was the leading feature. I do not mean 
to impute vanity to the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman ; were I to mark the reſemblance between 
him and M. Neckar, in the place of vanity, I 
ſhould ſubſtitute arrogance ; perhaps the only na- 
tural quality which remains in that work of art, 
the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


* And I am fully convinced upon mature reflection, that poli- 
tical! wiſdom without eloquence, is not often uſeful to our country. 
But that eloquence without political wiſdom, is moſt frequently 
injurious, never beneficial. If any man therefore, neglecting the 
purſuit of political wiſdom, applies his whole attention to acquire 
the knack of talking, he becomes uſeleſs to himſelf, pernicious to 


his country. 
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